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SLAVERY A SIN. 
A sermon by Wm. R. Weeks, of Newark, New Jersey. 

(Mr. Toacner.—Several persons who heard the beginning of the follow- 
ing discourse, and were prevented from hearing it through, have expressed a 
wish to see it in print. If you think it adapted to do good, you are at liber- 
ty to insert it in your paper. It was preached in part, on the evening of 
July 11, 1834, and interrupted by a riot.] 


JEREMIAH, xxii. 13. Woe unto him that buildetir his house by unrighteousness, 
and his chambers by wrong; that useth his neighbor’s service without wages, and giv- 
eth him not for his work. 

Ir has been said that the scriptures justify slavery ; and it is prob- 
able that many a conscience is partially soothed by this flattering 
belief. The case of Abraham is cited in proof. Abraham had ser- 
vants which are thought to have been slaves. But, certainly, if 
they were slaves, it was a very different state of slavery from what is 
known in this country. What slave-holder in this country would 
now venture, as Abraham did, to arm three hundred and eighteen 
of his servants, and put himself at their head, and go against an in- 
vading foe? Who would not expect they would embrace such an 
opportunity of escaping from bondage? But Abraham could trust 
his servants any where, with his person, and property, and even em- 
ploy them in the mostimportant negotiations. And he seems at one 
time to have contemplated making one of them, the steward of his 
house, his heir. It is not probable, therefore, that the state of ser- 
vice in which Abraham held them was at all like that of slaves in 
this country. I[t is more probable, that those whom Abraham bought 
with his money, were persons he redeemed from bondage, and ad- 
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mitted to the enjoyment of rights and privileges under his care as 
great as were enjoyed any where in those days. 

From the case of Abraham, the advocate of slavery turns to the 
New Testament, and tells us that Pau] sent back Onesimus, a run- 
away slave, to his master Philemon. This is true. He did send 
him back. But the question is, did he send him back to slavery? 
What does he say in his letter to Philemon? He exhorts him to re- 
ceive Onesimus as his own son, and says, ‘‘ Not now as a servant, 
but above a servant, a brother beloved, especially to me; but how 
much more unto thee, both in the flesh, and in the Lord. If thou 
count me therefore as a partner, receive him as myself.” He might 
have retained him, and sent his commands to Philemon. But he 
would give Aim an opportunity of doing right i the case. He says, 
“‘ Whom I would have retained with me, that in thy stead he might 
have ministered unto me in the bends of the gospel. But without 
thy mind would I do nothing ; that thy benefit should not be as it 
were of necessity, but willingly.”” And he afterwards adds, ‘‘ Hav- 
ing confidence in thy obedience, I wrote unto thee, knowing that 
thou wilt also do more than I say.” 

Christianity, indeed, found slavery in existence. ‘And it exhorts 
servants to “‘ be obedient to them that are their masters according 
to the flesh,” just as it required all to be submissive to the civil au- 
thorities, doing what was required of them, as far as they might 
without violating duty to God; and bearing whatever oppression 
and injury might be done them with christian meekness. And 
christianity requires the same thing of slaves now ; and it requires 
of all not to resist evil, but ‘‘ whosoever shall smite thee on the one 
cheek, offer also the other.” But it mentions it as an aggravation 
of the sin of injustice and oppression, when it is done to the unre- 
sisting. The apostles do not, indeed, in their epistles, require the 
universal abolition of slavery, in express terms. Neither do they re- 
quire the abolition of despotic governments. In relation to these 
subjects, they dothat which is common on other subjects. They 
lay down general principles, which if embraced, and carried out in 
practice, will effectually abolish both. I know not that there is any 
express condemnation of the polygamy of Abraham, of Jacob, or of 
David. Yet, we should think it would betray great ignorance of the 
Bible, if any should plead the example of these men in justification 
of polygamy. Sufficient general rules existed to lead them right in 
this matter, if they had followed them, and to lead us to the conclu- 
sion that their polygamy was a sin. The general principles of 
christianity strike at the root of slavery ; and as far as it prevailed, 
in its purity,in the early ages, its effect was to put an end to slave- 
ry, even in the comparatively mild form in which it existed among 
the Greeks and Romans. It cannot be shown that any such slave- 
ry was tolerated in the Bible, as that which exists now, in this coun- 
try. But it can be shown, from the principles that the Bible teach- 
es, and it is the design of this discourse to show, that the slavery 
which exists in our country is a sin. 

1. It isa violation of the golden rule. ‘ Whatsoever ye would 
that men should do to you, do ye even so tothem.” This is the 
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substance of all that the scriptures had taught respecting our duty 
to our fellow men. But, what slave-holder practices upon this pre- 
cept towards his slaves? Which of us would be willing to be a 
slave, and to be treated in the best manner that any slave in our 
country is treated? This is a simple argument; and every man is 
capable of feeling its force. And were the whole cause to rest on 
this, I should have no apprehension that it could ever be shaken. 
I think I do not hazard a contradiction when I affirm, that, in the 
slavery which exists in this country, the slaves are not treated as 
the masters would wish to have others treat them. There is no 
slaveholder whose feelings would not revolt at the thought of ex- 
changing circumstances with his slaves, of becoming himself the 
slave, and experiencing at the hand of another the same treatment 
which the colored man now receives from him. But, you must 
make this exchange of circumstances in your own mind, and make 
the treatment you would wish to receive, the rule of your treatment 
of others; or else you break the law, and commit sin. And since 
no man would be willing to be himselfa slave, no man can hold 
another in slavery, without a violation of the law of God. 

2. Slaveholding is contrary to the eighth commandment of the 
decalogue. That command is, “ ‘Thou shalt not steal.” What is 
it to steal? It isto take what belongs to another without his consent. 
When it istaken before his eyes, it is commonly called robbery ;— 
but it falls under the same command. That slaveholding is forbid- 
den by this commandment was the opinion of the Presbyterian 
ehurch, as expressed in the book of her constitutions, up to the 
year 1816. On a revision of the book at that time, that declaration 
was left out. But the silence of the church now cannot alter the 
thing. If slave-holding was a violation of this commandment up to 
the year 1816, it is so now. 

The African slave trade is regarded as piracy, by consent of the 
principal civilized nations of the world, and our own among the 
number. But what is piracy? Itis robbery on thehighseas. Its 
essence is taking the property of others without their consent. ‘T'o 
take human beings from Africa, and bring them away, without their 
consent, is piracy. But, what difference can the place make in the 
principle? Is it stealing to take the property of another without his 
consent in Africa, but not stealing to do the same thing in 
America? 

The plea is, however, that in Americathey are born slaves. And 
this is thought to make a wide difference in the case. I ask, then, 
how can any be born slaves? Is it by a law of nature? Then all 
are born so. Isit by a law of God? Where is that law to be 
found? And whom does that law declare to be born slaves and 
whom to be born free? There is nosuch law of God. Is it, then 
by a human law, that men are born slaves?) Who made that law; 
and what right had they to make it? We hear of laws being passed 
that are null and void, because unconstitutional. No authority ofa 
legislature can make them binding, if contrary to the constitution 
from which that legislature derives its powers. But whence does 
the constitution derive its authority? From the people themselves, 
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to whom the rights originally belong, according to the laws of na- 
ture,and of God. The powers not granted in the constitution are 
reserved to the people. But when have any people granted the 
right to others to hold them in bondage, and to buy and sell them 
like cattle? And who can grant this right over generations yet un- 
born? All such pretended grants must be null and void. And 
none have been more ready to assert this doctrine, than the citizens 
of this country. And on the fourth of July we hear it repeated in 
the Declaration of American Independence. Its language is, ‘‘ We 
hold these truths to be self-evident, that ALL MEN are created 
equal,—that they are endowed by their Creator with certain inaliena- 
ble rights,—that among these are life, liberty, and the pursuit of 
happiness.” If these truths are self-evident, in the light of nature, 
they are equally clear, according tothe word of God. That affirms 
that God ‘“‘ hath made of one blood all nations of men, for to dwell 
on all the face of the earth.” Here, then, we take our stand, with 
the Bible in one hand, and the Declaration of onr fathers in the 
other ; and we fearlessly affirm, that every pretended grant of the 
right of property in human beings, is self-evidently null and void ; 
and every assertion of such a right is usurpation and robbery. 

Difference of circumstances may make a difference in the degree 
of guilt. In other countries where kings are considered the only 
persons that have rights, and all others are considered their property, 
and only entitled to such privileges as their sovereigns please to 
grant, itis no wonder that different gradations of slavery should 
have place. Where all are the slaves of the King, it is no wonder 
that some should be the slaves of slaves. Of this matter it may be 
said, as of another, “‘ The times of this ignorance God winked at; 
but now commandeth all men every where to repent.” In this land, 
where the rights are acknowledged to belong to the people, and not 
to a King, and life, and liberty are solemnly declared to be the in- 
alienable rights of all men equally, it is a plain inconsistency to say 
that one man can have property in another. To assert that proper- 
ty is to deny the first principles of human rights. And if it is rob- 
bery, and piracy, and man-stealing, to take human beings in Africa 
and bring them away to be slaves, as is now admitted to be true, it 
must be a crime of the same nature to hold human beings in slave- 
ry who are bornhere. No act of their own, no act of their parents, 
no act of other men, could rightfully take away that liberty which is 
inalienable. And to take it away without right is robbery, it is theft. 
And if these truths are self-evident, as the declaration of our fathers 
affirms, then it is self-evident that all pretended Jaws which recog- 
nize the right of property in human beings, are null and void, and 
ought to be repealed. 

3. All the oppression of human beings is a sin; but slavery, as it 
actually is, in this country, is a most cruel oppression. It is op- 
pression to make others labor for us without an equivalent. And 
who will pretend that a peck of corn a week, which is the stated al- 
lowance in some parts, is an equivalent forthe labor ofa man? To 
punish others, cruelly and unreasonably, is oppressive ; but this is 
done continually among slaves. 'To deprive others of the protection 
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of the law, is oppressive ; but this is done by laws which exclude 
colored persons from bringing an action or giving testimony against 
a white man, so that he may even kill them with impunity, provided 
no white witness is present.* 

It is oppressive to tear away children from their parents, and sell 
them to distant bondage. No man can read the provisions of the 
slave-laws, without being struck with horror at the acts of oppres- 
sion which they authorize. How truly does the wise man describe 
the situation of a community where slavery exists. ‘‘So I return- 
ed, and considered all the oppressions that are done under the sun; 
and, behold, the tears of such as were oppressed, and they had no 
comforter; and on the side of their oppressors there was power ; but 
they had no comforter.’ All oppression is a sin, and a sin against 
which God expresses his righteous indignation in decided terms. In 
the text he says, ‘‘ Woe unto him that buildeth his house by unrighte- 
ousness, and his chambers by wrong; that useth his neighbor’s 
service without wages, and giveth him not for his work.” He also 
says, “‘ Rob not the poor because he is poor; neither oppress the af- 
flicted in the gate: for the Lord will plead their cause, and spoil the 
soul of those that spoiled them.” 

And when we look at the present situation of our country, and 
perceive that the hand of a righteous God is laid upon us, in judg- 
ment, let us call to mind the reasons he assigns for his judgments 
upon Israel of old. ‘The people of the land have used oppression, 
and exercised robbery, and have vexed the poor and needy; yea, 
they have oppressed the stranger wrongfully. And I sought for a 
man among them, that should make up the hedge, and stand in the 
gap before me for the land, that I should not destroy it; and I 
found none. Therefore have I poured out mine indignation upon 
them; I have consumed them with the fire of my wrath: their own 
way have I recompensed upon their heads, saith the Lord God.” 
It must have been a deep sense of the dreadful oppression inseparae 
ble from the slave system, which led Mr. Jefferson, himself a slave- 
holder, to say, as he does, “ I tremble for my country, when I reflect 
that God is just, and that his justice cannot sleep forever. The Al- 
mighty has no attribute which can take sides with us.” 

But the most cruel oppression of all, connected with the slavery of 
our country, is that which cuts off the slave from access to the holy 
scriptures. Itis thought inconsistent with the continuance of slave- 
ry that the slaves should be taught to read, lest they should learn 
their rights, and be disposed to assert them. Hence, laws are pass- 
ed in some of these United States, forbidding their being taught to 
read, under severe penalties. No religious instruction, therefore, 
can be communicated to them, but such as is merely oral. And 
they are as effectually debarred from the use of the Bible, as if their 
eyes were actually put out. And in point of fact they receive very 
little religious instruction; and most of them are in a situation call- 
ing more loudly for our commiseration than the heathen of other 
lands, for whom our compassion is so often solicited. The whole 


* Here the discourse was interrupted, and the meeting broken up by a riotous as- 
semblage ; and the remainder was not preached. 
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Protestant world exclaim against the wrong of the Roman Catholics 
in allowing to the common people but a limited access to the script- 
ures. But the wrong charged to them is but a trifle, compared with 
that which is actually done to the poor slaves. They may not read 
any part of the Bible, nor of any other book. When the children 
of others are gathered into the Sabbath school, to be instructed in 
the scriptures, the children of slaves must not come. When the 
messengers of the Bible Society go forth to supply every family in 
the land with the Holy Scriptures, the slave families must be passed 
by. God has commanded every man to“ search the scriptures,” 
but men set aside this law of God, and forbid the poor slave to read 
them. God says to parents, ‘“‘ And these words which I command 
thee this day, shall be in thine heart: and thou shalt teach them dil- 
igently unto thy children, and shalt talk of them when thou sittest 
in thine house, and when thou walkest by the way, and when thou 
liest down, and when thou risest up.” But men forbid slave pa- 
rents to teach their children these things. God has made it the du- 
ty of parents to train up their children in the nurture and admoni- 
tion of the Lord ; but men take away the children of the poor slave, 
and prevent him from training them up for God, if he happen him- 
self to know any thing of the way. ‘Truly, on the side of the 
oppressors there is power; and the oppressed have no comforter. 
If God is just, will he not take vengeance for such wrongs as 
these ? 

4. The gross immorality and licentiousness to ;which slavery 
leads, is a proof that the system is wrong. Different statements are 
made as to the degree in which these things actually prevail. But, 
from accounts written and published in the slave states themselves, 
I think there can be no doubt but that the whole system of slavery 
is adapted to promote immorality and licentiousness to a dreadful 
extent. How can it be otherwise, where the marriage relation is 
not legalized among the slaves, and where female slaves have no le- 
gal protection against the will of their masters. A licentious inter- 
course, to an almost unbounded extent, must be the result. It is 
admitted also, I believe, that theft and lying are vices so common 
among the slaves, that the contrary virtues are scarcely known. 
And how can it be otherwise? When the slaves continually see 
the fruits of their own labor taken from them without compensa- 
tion, and see no reason for it, but because there is power; how 
natural it is for them to conclude, that they too may appropriate to 
themselves any portion of the fruits of their labor, whenever they 
can do it with impunity? To such evils as these the system of 
slavery naturally leads. And the gross immorality and licentious- 
ness which actually exist where the system prevails are justly 
chargeable upon the system itself. 

In view of these considerations, I cannot but think all who hear 
me will readily admit that slavery is wrong, that it is a moral evil 
as well as a natural evil, that itis a sin, a great and aggravated sin, 
which deserves the judgments of God. 

Do you, then, ask, what is to be done? One part of the answer 
is easy. Sin is to be repented of and forsaken. Do you ask, when? 
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The answer is, now. Sin must be repented of now. Repentance 
cannot be delayed, without a continuance in sin. Nor can refor- 
mation be delayed, without a continuance in sin. That is no true 
repentance, which is not accompanied by the forsaking of sin. The 
divine direction to the sinner is, ‘‘ Wash you, make you clean; 
put away the evil of your doings from before mine eyes; cease to 
do evil; learn to do well; seek judgment, relieve the oppressed, 
judge the fatherless, plead for the widow.” 

But what must be done with the present slave population? Three 
plans have been mentioned. One is, colonization to Liberia; an- 
other is, an amalgamation of the races in this country; and a third 
is, an emancipation of them to remain in this country without 
amalgamation. Of each of these I must speak very briefly. 

1. Colonization to Liberia. Iwas once in favor of this, because 
I honestly thought it the best way of promoting the good of the col- 
ored people ; and because I regarded the Colonization society as in 
fact, though not in name, an Abolition society. I was then just as 
much opposed to slavery as lam now. And I can therefore readi- 
ly believe that the present advocates of the colonization society may 
continue to support it for the same reasons that I did then. I 
cheerfully concede to them the same sincerity that I ask them to 
concede to me. An examination of the subject, including a care- 
ful perusal of the official publications of that society, has altered 
my views. The limits of this discourse would not allow me to do 
justice to the reasons why I cannot any longer support that society. 
I will therefore mention but one. It is totally inadequate to the 
object it proposes. It has been in operation about seventeen years, 
and has carried away only about three thousand persons. But the 
increase of the colored people in the United States, is thought to be 
sixty thousand a year. The number, therefore, will not be lessen- 
ed at all, unless more than sixty thousand a year shall be carried 
away. I think it perfectly obvious, then, that the Colonization So- 
ciety never can be an adequate remedy for the evil of slavery. 

2. The next plan spoken of is that of an amalgamation of the 
white and colored races in this country. I should be opposed to 
such a plan. If it has any advocates, I am not one. It is indeed 
often urged that it would be a necessary consequence of the aboli- 
tion of slavery, and of the admission of the colored people to the 
enjoyment of the rights of citizens. But I do not see how this 
consequence would follow. The Jews are in this country admitted 
to the enjoyment of equal civil rights with others: yet, they are not 
thereby necessarily amalgamated with other races, but keep them- 
selves a distinct people. The same is true, to a great extent, of the 
Society of Friends. They are admitted to equal rights with us; 
yet, they do not practice nor allow of intermarriages with any who 
are not of their society. And so far as I have been able to look in- 
to the subject I am obliged to believe, that if the colored people 
were all free, and under the protection of equal laws, the amalgama- 
tion which is now continually going on, as a consequence of slave- 
ry, would be greatly diminished. If we wish amalgamation to stop, 
as I sincerely do, we must try to put an end to slavery which is its 
principal cause. 
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3. There is one other plan. It is that of immediate abolition, 
without amalgamation. By immediate abolition I do not mean that 
the present slaves shall be turned loose, to prey upon the communi- 
ty or perish with want. This must be supposed by those who so 
often repeat the parable of the eagle carrying off the child, and let- 
ting him go, in the midst of heaven, to fall and be dashed in pieces. 
I would not propose to have the eagle let the child go without pro- 
posing to have a kind guardian there to receive him and take care 
of him. Our plan is not merely to have injustice and cruelty, in 
the person of the oppressor, let go their grasp; it is also to have 
justice and mercy there, in the person of the laws, to receive the 
released victim, and take all necessary care of him. Or, to relin- 
quish the figure, the plan we propose is simply this: Let all those 
laws which recognize the right of property in human beings be at 
once repealed. Leta full and ample declaration be made that no 
man can be the property of another. Let those who are now 
slaves be put under the protection of law, and be effectually secur- 
ed from all personal injustice. Let suitable provision be made for 
their employment. I see no necessity for their leaving the planta- 
tions where they are now. Let them be instructed in all the 
knowledge that is necessary to prepare them to take care of them- 
selves, and to be useful and wholesome members of the communi- 
ty. And after that, let them be admitted to such rites and privi- 
leges of citizens as they are qualified to enjoy. The plan proposed 
is no chimerical one. It has been tried, with regard to large num- 
bers, in Spanish America, at the Cape of Good Hope, and else- 
where ; and no ill consequenees have followed, where justice and 
kindness have been the rule of treatment. The elevation of the 
colored race, in this country, is another thing, and cannot be ac- 
complished in haste. All attempts to force it, either by their push- 
ing themselves forward, or by their injudicious friends attempting to 
crowd them forward, must only tend to hinder its accomplishment. 
But their emancipation may be, and ought to be instantaneous. All 
holding of human beings as property ought to cease at once. 

There is another question which it may be important to answer. 
It may be inquired what do the friends of emancipation propose to 
do? Their principal object, at present, is, to spread light on the 
subject of slavery throughout our land. It is believed that the 
want of information on the subject is the sole reason why our na- 
tion slumbers as it does over this dreadful evil. It is desired to cir- 
culate tracts and books on the subject of slavery, such as were for- 
merly written by Samuel Hopkins and Jona. Edwards, and circulat- 
ed by John Jay and his associates. It is wished, in all proper ways 
to expose the sin of slavery, and call men to repent of it and put it 
away. And as far as opportunity offers, it is desired to aid in sup- 
plying the colored people with the Bible, and in having them taught 
to read and understand that blessed book. 

But, it is asked, what is the necessity of preaching these things 
at the North? It is said, we are all abolitionists at the North, and 
there is no need of discussing the subject here. 

The answer is, that we are partakers in the sin, and we need to 
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repent and reform. It is believed that the opinions and practices 
of the North furnish the principal support and encouragment to sla- 
very ; and that if the people of the North should cease to partake 
in this sin, and to encourage it, it must soon cease throughout our 
country. We use the fruits of slave labor. If we were but will- 
ing to pay a little more to procure such articles as are the product 
of free labor alone, and should cease to partake of the fruits of slave 
labor, the slave-holder would no longer find a market for his pro- 
ductions ; and would cease to employ the labor of slaves. But if 
we will have the productions of slave labor, because they come at a 
lower price, then we become sharers in the profits derived from the 
employment of slaves, and we are ing, in the sin. 

We partake in the sin of slavery also, by assisting to take up and 
return into slavery those that have run away from the slave states. 
This practice is going on continually in our large cities, and isa 
direct and active participation in the*guilt of slave-holding. But 
God says to ancient Israel, (Deut. xxiii. 15,) ‘‘ Thou shalt not de- 
liver unto his master the servant which is escaped from his master 
unto thee: He shall dwell with thee, even among you, in that place 
which he shall choose, in one of thy gates where it liketh him best: 
thou shalt not oppress him.’’ While this violation of the laws of 
God, and the laws of humanity, is justified and required by the laws 
of the North, repentance and reformation need to be preached at 
the North, till every man who has a vote shall see and feel that he 
is personally concerned in the guilt. 

A long period has not elapsed since the votes of Northern men in 
Congress decided the question that slavery should be allowed in the 
state of Missouri. And if a similar case should occur now, what 
certainty is there that a similar decision would not be made, and 
that too by the votes of Northern men ? 

Northern men must be answerable also for the continuance of 
slavery in the District of Columbia. That district is under the 
laws of Congress, and a majority of the Representatives in Con- 
gress are chosen by the people of the North. Till the people of 
the North shall do their duty in this respect, the sin of slavery, and 
the duty of immediate repentance and reformation need to be 
preached here. 

We partake in the sin of slavery also, in that we neglect to do 
what we can to put an end to the domestic slave trade. An active 
traffic in slaves is continually going on, from one part of the slave- 
holding states to another. And this traffic, in many instances, differs 
little, in point of atrocity from that trade in African slaves which 
the civilized world have agreed to consider piracy. This trade is 
continually increasing; and it is believed that the power of Con- 
gress to regulate commerce might put a stop to it. The people of 
the North have not yet felt their participation in the guilt of slavery, 
as they must feel it, before it can be proper to cease preaching to 
them on the subject. 

There is another reason why we need to preach these things at 
the North. Multitudes at the North are persuaded that slavery is 
more a calamity than a sin, entailed upon the nation from their fore- 
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fathers. They apologize for slavery, and defend its continuance 
for the present. In the language of a Southern man, who claimed 
it as an excellence, “ they stand in the gap, for the slave-holder, to 
keep off the abolitionists.” The arguments of the abolitionists 
are heard at the South. And this is acknowledged as ofien as they 
are complained of for doing hurt there. The slave-holder hears 
these arguments; and his conscience is often disturbed, and he 
sometimes feels that his pillow is planted with thorns. But while 
he is balancing in his mind, between the demands of duty, on the 
one hand, and the supposed demands of interest on the other, and 
is ina strait between the two, the Northern apologist for slavery 
kindly steps in, with his goothing pleas, and decides his wavering 
mind. He concludes that slavery is a calamity, entailed upon him, 
which he cannot help; and so he is excusable for its continuance. 
Till every Northern man is convinced of this sin, and ceases to 
commit it, the sin of slavery needs to be sounded forth, till both his 
ears shall tingle; and all its horrid abominations need to have the 
light of day poured upon them, till his conscience shall be effectu- 
ally awakened, and he shall find no rest but in immediate repentance 
and reformation. 








For the New-England Telegraph. 
CHRISTIAN MUNIFICENCE. 


‘* Waence shall we buy bread that these may eat?” This was a 
question put by our Savior to Philip, on a certain occasion, when 
they were surrounded with five thousand men. He did not ask the 
question because he did not know what he would do; but because 
he would put his disciples upon the inquiry. It was as if he had 
said, ‘ Philip, we have bread enough to supply our present wants ; 
but shall we appropriate it to our own use, regardless of the multi- 
tude who need the same sustenance? How shall they be fed? 
‘Why,’ said Philip, ‘ we have not the means of supplying their wants ; 
for two hundred penny worth of bread would not be sufficient to 
give every man a little.’ Perhaps two hundred pence was more than 
Judas carried in his bag, and must they expend it all for one meal? 
Two hundred pence is estimated at a little less than thirty dollars 
of our currency—no inconsiderable sum with the disciples. So Ju- 
das thought, doubtless, for he sold his master for a little more than 
half the money. Two hundred pence divided into five thousand 
parts,—it would be scarcely three fifths of a cent’s worth of bread 
apeice,—a scanty meal surely | 

** Whence shall we buy bread that these may eat?’ The ques- 
tion is referred to another disciple, and ‘“ Andrew, Simon Peter’s 
brother, saith unto him, there is a lad here which hath five barley 
loaves and two small fishes; but what are they among so many ?”” 
Perhaps the Lord saw that Andrew was willing to make common 
stock of all the bread they had, notwithstanding he could not see 
how it could be made to avail for the thousands among whom it 
was to be divided. The Lord aceepted what they had, and caused 
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the multitude to sit down upon the grass. ‘‘ And Jesus took the 
loaves, and when he had given thanks, he distributed to the disci- 
ples, and the disciples to them that were set down.”—When they 
were filled, they gathered up of the fragments, twelve baskets. 

In the days of the famine, the widow of Zarephath was met at 
the gate of the city by the famishing Elijah, who said to her, 
“‘ Fetch me, I pray thee, a little water in a vessel that I may drink; 
and as she was going to fetch it, he called to her and said, bring me, I 
pray thee, a morsel of bread in thy hand.” She had no bread.—All 
that she had, was a handful of meal in a barrel. Only a handful! 
Too little, one would think to appease the hunger of one man ;— 
and must she forget her son and herself, and obey the prophet’s di- 
rection and make a cake of it for him? Doubtless she hesitated. 
The handful of meal and a little oil are my last hope. They will 
sustain life a little longer. Must I give them up? “ Fear not,” 
said Elijah, “for thus saith the Lord God of Israel, the barrel of 
meal shall not waste, neither shall the cruise of oil fail until the day 
that the Lord sendeth rain upon the earth.” She gave up her all. 
It was but little, it is trae; but the Lord accepted it, and magnified 
it, and she and her house did eat of it many days. 

The pecuniary resources of the church, compared with the re- 
sources of the world, are as a handful of meal in a barrel, and a lit- 
tle oil in a cruise, or as five barley loaves and two small fishes ; but 
these resources,—comparatively small as they are,—are not too 
small to avail with the blessing of God for the conversion of the 
world. All that is needed, is, that they should be entirely conse- 
crated tothe glory of God,—the salvation of the world. The event 
of the world’s conversion cannot, surely, depend upon the amount 
of the contributions of the church. God is not to be represented 
as holding the heathen in one scale, and the contributions of the 
church, in the other, having his eye upon the thousands of millions 
which alone can weigh them down! A Dollar against a Soul! 
Alas for the world, if it is to be redeemed even at such a rate as 
this! What an unprecedented letting go of filthy lucre must there 
be, in the church, hefore she could raise 600,000,000 of dollars! At 
the rate of her past liberality, how many generations of the heathen 
would go down to death, before the year of their redemption would 
come! No—it cannot be, that the salvation of the heathen de- 

ends upon the amount of money that the church will contribute.— 

t cannot be that the Lord waits for the church to roll some moun- 
tain of gold into his treasury. But, God requires, as it seems to me, 
that the church consecrate all that she has,—all her money—all her 
resources, be they little or much, to his service, before the nations can 
be fed. If she have but two mites, God can amplify them until they 
shall be sufficient to furnish the bread of life forevery man. If she 
posseses mines of untold treasures, they are not too much for the 
furnishing of such a table. The disciples could give up their five 
barley loaves,—all the bread they had, and it was enough, and more 
than enough. The widow of Zarephath gave up her last handful of 
meal to the prophet—all she had—and it was enough, and more, 
And there was another poor widow, who cast in two mites into the 
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treasury—all her living, and her name shall be had in remembrance, 
associated with the commendation of the Lord, as long as the world 
standeth. And so ought the church and every follower of Christ 
to feel and act. All,—all for Christ! : 

The five barley loaves may be likened to human instrumentality ; 
—and as Andrew said of them, “ what are they among so many 2” so 
may we say of this. So weak, so impotent is human power, what 
can it do towards feeding the famishing millions of the human fam- 
ily? The church--what is she among so many? Nothing: but if 
her instrumentality be all devoted to God, he can magnify it, until 
the nations shall see and fear, and put their trust in the Lord. 

We approve of the example of Christ’s disciples, of the woman of 
Zarephath, and of the widow, who cast all her living into the Lord’s 
treasury. We believe, that when the church shall come up to this 
standard, she will shine forth with heavenly beauty, her garments 
will be made white—Then, the north wind shall awake, and the 
south come, to waft the perfume of her piety into the earth’s dark 
corners. We rejoice to behold her in prospect, treading the earth 
under her feet, and in the strength of the Lord casting up a highway 
for the nations. We approve, we admire the sacrifice she will one 
day make of her all to Christ. But when we think of this standard 
in connection with our own duty, why then, it altersthe case. The 
requirement is not to be interpreted literally, all does not mean all, 
when it is applied to us. Some poor widow did well, very well in- 
deed, eighteen hundred years ago, to give all the money she had; 
but it will not do for us, for me to follow such anexample. ‘‘ Why,” 
says one, “ I have got a family to look out for; must I take the 
bread out of my children’s mouths to give to others?’ The widow 
of Zarephath did.—Another says, ‘“‘ My business is of such a nature, 
that I do not know whether I am worth any thing or not. I have a 
great many debtors, some of them may fail. I am subject to 
the fluctuations of the markets. I must withhold my contribution 
until the question, how much I am worth, is settled.” Com- 
mit your business to the Lord, and he will soon strike the bal- 
ance for you. Another is considering a piece of land, which is ex- 
— soon to be in the market, which will cost more money than 

e has on hand.---Perhaps he has not asked the Lord whether such 
an investment is pleasing to him. Another would give a little sur- 
plus that he has on hand, but he does not dare to trust the Lord to 
pay it back to him, if he should need it at some future time. It is 
related of Doctor Beecher, that he once called on arich farmer in 
his parish, who had been in the habit of giving very sparingly, to 
obtain his contribution for some one of the benevolent objects of 
the day. The farmer felt very poor. He had, to be sure, a little 
money on hand ; but he did not know but his crops might be cut off 
by drought or flood, and he could not think of parting with it. Said 
the Doctor, “If all your grass should grow an inch taller than usual, 
this year, how much more hay would you cutthan common? How 
many tons would the difference of an inch make ?” “Oh, I don’t know; 
I never went into such a calculation as that,’’ said the farmer, sur- 
prised at the novelty of the question. ‘I don’t suppose you can tell 
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the exact amount,” replied the Doctor ; ‘‘but you can guess.” ‘‘ Why, 
perhaps the difference would be two or three tons.” ‘Well, say 
two tons,---at fifteen dollars the ton, that would be thirty dollars. 
Thirty dollars, for one individual, would be reckoned, among us, as 
a liberal contribution.” ‘‘ True,” said the farmer, “but our calculation 
has not brought me the thirty dollars. It is vastly easier, you must 
know, to calculate the value of an inch’s growth in any crop, than 
to make it grow that inch.’”” The Doctor paused, as if to give the 
farmer an opportunity for a moment’s reflection, and then, with an 
air of great solemnity, replied : ‘‘ My dear Sir, don’t you think that 
God could very easily make all your grass grow an inch taller?” 

But, another says, “ I am alone in the world. It will not do for one 
to follow this example of total relinquishment. When the infirmi- 
ties of old age overtake me, I shall be dependent upon the charities 
of an unfeeling world; and I know too well, the painful result of 
leaning upon such a staff. 1 must lay up a fund for such an exi- 
gency, that 1 may buy that friendship and sympathy which I shall 
need. And, as I know not, at how dear a rate that friendship and 
sympathy must be purchased, I must be very sparing in my contri- 
butions. Others, who are possesse:! of those sympathies and affec- 
tions, which are so intimately connected with the conjugal and pa- 
rental relations, which will be a well to their souls when they pass 
through the valley of Baca ;—they may give liberally. They have no 
need of that fund, which is so indispensable to my convenience and 
comfort.’’ 

Is not the Lord Jesus Christ thine elder Brother? The Lord 
said once, by the mouth of the Prophet, to those who were afraid to 
trust in him, ‘‘ Fear not, for thy maker is thine husband.” ‘“‘ But,” 
says another, “liberality is a goodthing. I like it. People are too 
selfish—too much glued to the world. I love to hear the duty of Jib- 
erality urged upon them. As for myself, I give as much as I can 
afford, and my neighbors think, more than I ought. They are 
afraid I shall rob myself.” Rob yourself! The danger is that you 
will rob God. Rob him of the talents intellectual, physical, pecuni- 
ary, which he has committed to your care. This is the danger. 
Some have often said, and are ready to say it again, ‘“ We are wil- 
ling to give our share, and more, for the extension of the Redeem- 
er’s kingdom. What we get, we get with our own hands. It is 
but little. —Others are rich: nor did their riches flow in upon them 
as the results of their pains-taking, or incessant labor. They can give 
much,—a hundred or a thousand dollars would not be missed from 
their untold treasures ; but we are poor. What we have, we have got 
‘ by the hardest,’—yet we are willing to give more than our propor- 
tion.” Your share! your proportion! It is not the question whether 
you will give your proportion ; but will you give it all? The disciples 
did not say to their Lord, ‘ we see many among this multitude, who 
are as able as we are to contribute for the furnishing of this great 
congregation with bread. We will give one barley loaf, and keep 
the other four, and the two small fishes to ourselves.— We will give 
one barley loaf, and that will be much more than our proportion.’ 
No—They gave them all, 
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Many may now be ready to say, “‘ We cannot see how the ex- 
ample of the disciples in this matter can be binding upon us. It 
cannot be, if we are worth but fifty dollars, or five hundred, or five 
thousand, that we are required to give it all to the Foreign Mission, 
or the Home Missions, or that we should divide it all, among the va- 
rious charitable and benevolent institutions of the day, and thereby 
leave ourselves pennyless.”’ 

The disciples gave the five barley loaves and the two small fishes 
to the Lord. ‘ And Jesus took the loaves.””—And so must we, my 
readers, give all our property and all our influence to the Lord.— 
This is the interpretation. ‘There is no difficulty about how much 
we shall give to this object, and how much to that,—how much oth- 
ers give, and what will be our proportion.—Al/ we have, we must 
give unto the Lorp. And when we have transferred our all to 
Him, and feel that we are stewards only, it will not be difficult to 
know how much we ought to contribute, of the Lord’s money, for 
this object, and hew much for that. I said give to the Lord. It 
is an improper use of the term. If we felt more our dependence 
upon God, and loved the world and ourselves less, the phrase “ giv- 
ing to the Lord’ would soon go into disuse, and be forgotten. 

Before I close, let us, my readers, contemplate for a moment the 
scene which we have reason to hope will be witnessed by the church, . 
after she shall have withdrawn her affections from the world and 
consecrated her all to God. Let us take our stand on that “ good- 
ly mountain,” and look abroad over the face of the earth. The 
trump of jubilee is sounding. The angel is flying swiftly, bearing 
the everlasting gospel to the most distant parts of the earth. The 
mountains are flowing down. The powers of darkness are retreat- 
ing. Their prison-house is prepared. The chains are ready. 
The word of the Lord is gone out against them, and the 
term of their thousand years’ confinement is commencing.— 
The Jews, that devoted people, “ scattered and peeled,” are look- 
ing upon him whom their fathers pierced, and bowing down at the 
feet of their rejected Savior. Poor enslaved, oppressed, bleeding 
Africa!—the Lord has touched her chains, and they have fallen from 
her mangled limbs. Her soul is washed, and her hands are stretch- 
ed forth unto God. ‘The rod of her oppressors is broken. What 
crash was that? The idol temples are fallen! ‘The throne of the 
beast is rased to its foundation. The iron sceptre of the man of sin 
is broken. The victims of superstition and idolatry are becoming 
the meek and humble followers of the Lamb. The islands rejoice 
in the Lord, and the sea gives up her dead. But ‘ who are these 
that fly as a cloud, and as doves, to their windows?’ They are the 
millions of China.—Their wall is prostrate. Their millions are wil- 
ling captives to the Prince of peace. Hark! I hear the sound of 
heavenly music from the tops of the mountains of Palestine! The 
ransomed of the Lord are there, with their celestial harps! From 
the heights they answer one another, until, at length, they unite in 
one triumphant chorus,--“‘ The kingdoms of this world have be- 
come the kingdom of our Lord and of his Christ!” 

What a scene is this! Already does the church feel some holy 
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aspirings, some longings to mount upward on wings as eagles.— 
When will she cut the cords, and rise above the attractions of the 
world ? 

Reeder, let us do what we can to bring in the latter day. Let 
us consecrate all that we have, and all that we are, to our Lord and 
Master, that the nations may be fed with the bread of life, and all 
kindreds and tongues and people be prepared to sit down at the 
marriage supper of the Lamb. 8. D. 








For the New-England Telegraph. 
CHRISTIAN CONVERSATION. 


Tue power of speech, is one that is perhaps more frequently 
abused than any other. That faculty, which pre-eminently distin- 
guishes men from brutes, is often employed in such a manner as to 
prostrate and degrade them below the brutes themselves. Hence, 
there is a vast deal said in the Scriptures concerning the use and 
abuse of this faculty. Solomon says, “ A fool is known by the 
multitude of words.” ‘Inthe multitude of words, there wanteth 
not sin.” ‘A prating fool shall fall.” ‘The lips of the righte- 
ous know what is acceptable: but the mouth of the wicked speak- 
eth frowardness.’? Our Savior says, “‘Out of the abundance of the 
heart, the mouth speaketh.”—*‘ Out of the heart of man proceedeth 
false-witness, blasphemy.” The Apostle James says, “If any man 
among you seem to be religious, and bridleth not his tongue, but 
deceiveth his own heart; this man’s religion is vain.” “If any 
man offend not in word, the same is a perfect man, and able also to 
bridle the whole body. Behold, we put bits in the horses’ mouths, 
that they may obey us; and we turn about their whole body. Be- 
hold also the ships, which though they be so great, and are driven of 
fierce winds, yet are they turned about witha very small helm, whith- 
ersoever the governor listeth. Even so the tongue is a little mem- 
ber, and boasteth great things. Behold, how great a matter a lit- 
tle fire kindleth! And the tongue is a fire, a world of iniquity : 
so is the tongue among our members, that it defileth the whole body, 
and setteth on fire the course of nature; and it is set on fire of hel}. 
For every kind of beasts, and of birds, and of serpents, and of things 
in the sea, istamed, and hath been tamed of mankind : but the tongue 
can no man tame; it is an unruly evil, full of deadly poison. Therewith 
bless we God, even the Father ; and therewith curse we men, who are 
made after the similitude of God. Out of the same mouth proceedeth 
blessing and cursing. My brethren, these things ought not so to 
be. Doth a fountain send forth at the same place sweet water and 
bitter? Can the fig-tree, my brethren, bear olive berries? either a 
vine figs? so can no fountain both yield salt water and fresh.” 

But, notwithstanding the power of the tongue may be thus 
abused, and made an instrument of evil; it is still, in itself one of 
the noblest faculties with which God has endowed a rational being. 
It may be made the instrument of communicating divine knowledge, 
ef chanting the high praises of God, of reciprocal instruction in 
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every thing that is good and useful, and of enlivening and extend- 
ing all other sources of utility and enjoyment. This would always 
be the case, if the power of speech were constantly governed by the 
spirit and precepts of the gospel. Hence the injunctions which 
are so frequently enforced in the Scriptures, respecting conversa- 
tion; and hence we are taught its salutary influence, when it is im- 
proved in the wisest and best manner. Solomon says again, ‘In 
the lips of him that hath understanding wisdom is found.” ‘ The 
lips of the righteous feed many.” ‘“ The lips of the wise disperse 
knowledge.’’ “There is gold, and a multitude of rubies: but the 
lips of knowledge are a precious jewel.” God, by the mouth of 
the Psalmist, says, ‘‘ Whoso offereth praise glorifieth me: and to 
him that ordereth his conversation aright, will I show the salvation 
of God.’”” The apostle Paul says to the Philippians, “ For our 
conversation is in heaven ;” and again, ‘‘ Only let your conversa- 
tion be such as it becometh the gospel of Christ.” If all persons 
would constantly be governed by this last direction, they would at- 
tain the highest and noblest end, for which they have been endowed 
with the faculty of speech. It is an injunction, too, which is im- 
periously and constantly binding. It is certainly a matter of great 
importance, therefore, to inquire in what manner all persons should 
converse, in order to adorn the doctrine of God our Savior, and 
conform to the spirit and precepts of the gospel. 

It is obvious, then, in the first place, that they must con- 
verse understandingly. Mankind may converse about any subject 
whatever, and yet their conversation be wholly unmeaning and 
unprofitable. They often do spend their breath in idle prating, 
even concerning serious and important subjects, without understand- 
ing, or seemingly caring to understand, the nature, bearing and re- 
lation of a single topic, or entering into the true spirit of a single 
principle. This is frequently true in conversation about religion. 
Even professors may spend their time unprofitably, in religious con- 
versation, because they do not converse understandingly. They 
may talk abt the doctrines of the gospel, or about the duties of 
the gospel, or about experimental religion, or about the importance 
of religion, or about their own religious feelings; and yet convey 
no definite ideas, or any real meaning of importance, in a single 
instance. A man may converse, for example, about total depravity, 
without having any idea in what it consists. He may converse re- 
specting regeneration, and still be entirely ignorant of its nature and 
necessity. He may converse about sin and holiness, without hav- 
ing any distinct ideas of their essential difference, or why one is 
blameworthy, while the other is, in its own nature, truly excellent. 
He may speak of earnestly contending for the faith once delivered 
to the saints, while he still needs to be taught what are the first 
principles of the oracles of God. But when professors of religion 
converse in this manner, without any definite ideas of religious 
subjects, their conversation does not become the gospel of Christ. 
The gospel of Christ is one perfectly consistent and harmonious 
scheme. All its doctrines, and all its duties commend themselves 
to every man’s reason and conscience in the sight of God. Those 
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who do not converse understandingly, therefore, especially when 
they converse upon religious subjects, do not order their conversa- 
tion according to the spirit and precepts of the gospel. 

In order to comply with the injunctions of the gospel, which I 
am now considering, it is necessary to converse in such a manner 
as to give and receive religious instruction. ‘The Bible contains an 
inexhaustable source of information. It is infinitely more valuable, 
as containing a fund of religious knowledge, than all other books that 
were ever written. It contains that “‘ key”? by which moral beings 
may open the treasures of wisdom and knowledge, for ever. It 
discourses upon moral and practical subjects, which will instruct 
and entertain the heavenly hosts for ever. It teaches the art of liv- 
ing. It brings life and immortality to light through Jesus Christ. 
It bringsGop into view. It teaches the rectitude of his government, 
and the equity of his law. It reveals the final destiny of both the 
righteous and the wicked, and shows us the great end for which we 
were created. With this Book in their possession, Christians must 
be exceedingly criminal, if they do not converse in such a manner 
as both to acquire and communicate religious knowledge. They 
may converse upon the existence of God. They may converse up- 
on the divine attributéS. ‘They may converse upon the divine per- 
fections. ‘They may converse upon the scheme of redemption, and 
God’s eternal purpose to save sinners. They may converse upon 
the works of creation and providence. ‘They may converse upon 
the apostasy of man, with its consequences to his posterity. They 
may converse upon the promises and predictions concerning a Me- 
diator. They may converse upon the types and shadows, as fulfil- 
led in the great Antitype. They may converse upon the person, 
character and atonement of Christ. ‘They may converse upon the 
person, character and official work of the Holy Spirit. They may 
converse upon the nature and extent of moral depravity in the 
children of men. They may converse upon the nature and neces- 
sity of the new birth. They may converse upon God’s eternal de- 
cree, in electing the heirs of salvation, and his eternal purpose in 
the reprobation of incorrigible sinners. They may converse upon 
his holy sovereignty in having mercy on whom he will have 
mercy, and hardening whom he will. They may converse upon 
what God has already wrought for his church and the glory 
of his name. They may converse upon what he has promised 
to do in time to come, that the earth may be filled with his 
glory. They may converse upon the requisitions and penalty 
of the divine law, with the moral obligation of moral beings. 
They may converse upon the riches of divine grace, as displayed in 
the gospel of Jesus Christ. ‘They may converse upon the nearness 
and certainty of death. They may converse upon the change 
which death will effect upon mankind, and its eternal consequen- 
ces. They may converse upon the resurrection of the dead. They 
may converse upon the. scenes, the reckoning, and the decisions of 
the day of judgment. They may converse upon the glories and 
felicity of the heavenly world. They may converse upon the final 
state of the finally impenitent in the world of hell. In short, they 
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may converse upon all the subjects, upon all the doctrines, and up- 
on all the duties brought into view and inculcated in the holy scrip- 
tures, with never failing profit and delight. But, if they converse 
profitably upon these infinitely important subjects, they will certainly 
converse in such a manner as to give and receive new ideas, and 
make rapid advances in divine knowledge. Unless they do this, it 
is difficult to conceive how their conversation can be such as it be- 
cometh the gospel of Christ. For “all scripture is given by inspira- 
tion of God, and is profitable for doctrine, for reproof, for correc- 
tion, and instruction in righteousness.” 

Another thing necessary to the purity and excellence of Christ- 
ian conversation, is, a manifestation of love to the truth, When 
any persons love the doctrines and duties of God’s word, they will 
love religious conversation, and they will love to speak often one to 
another concerning the things which pertain to Christ’s kingdom. 
By this they will show, that they prize the truths and duties of re- 
ligion above all other objects. For “‘ out of the abundance of the 
heart, the mouth speaketh.” It is perfectly natural for mankind to 
converse most upon those subjects, which most ardently and con- 
stantly engage their affections. When therefore Christian professors 
are truly engaged in religion, it is reasonable to expect that they 
will manifest their engagedness, and love to the gospel by frequent 
religious conversation. If they are more constantly attached to the 
things of religion, than they are to the things of the world, they 
will be disposed to converse more upon the things of religion, than 
they do upon the things of the world. If they love the glory of 
God and the advancement of Christ’s kingdom, more constantly and 
ardently than they do their own personal and private interest; they 
will converse more frequently and with more engagedness upon 
these subjects, than upon things which relate immediately to them- 
selves. If they place a just value upon the soul; if they consider 
the guilt and danger of impenitent sinners ; and if they are willing 
to make those exertions and sacrifices for their salvation, which the 
gospel requires, they will make this manifest by their daily conver- 
sation. In this manner they will show their love to the Lord Jesus 
Christ, and make it appear, that they long to be where he is, to be- 
hold his glory. It was in this way that the apostles and primitive 
Christians conversed upon religion and all its concernments. Ac- 
cordingly Paul writes to the Corinthians, “ For our rejoicing is 
this, the testimony of our conscience, that in simplicity, and god- 
ly sincerity, not with fleshly wisdom, but by the grace of God, we 
have had our conversation in the world, and more abundantly to- 
ward you.” Again, he says, ‘ For our conversation is in heaven; 
from whence also we look for the Savior, the Lord Jesus Christ ; 
who shall change our vile body, that it may be fashioned like unto 
his glorious body, according to the working whereby he is able 
even to subdue all things unto himself.” 

Now, from the view which I have taken of this subject, there is 
reason to believe, that multitudes of all classes of people will have 
reason to be greatly ashamed of their past conversation, when they 
stand at the judgment-seat of Christ. Mankind are almost contin- 
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ually conversing upon one subject or another, from the time they 
first begin to speak, until their tongues are silenced in death. But, 
how little of their conversation is “ such as becometh the 1 of 
Christ”! How little of their conversation is such as their Judge 
will approve in the last great day! How much time is spent in talks 
ing upon mere trifles! How much time is spent in speaking scan- 
dal and deceit!' How much time and breath are spent in profane- 
ness, in levity, and in foolish jesting! How many tongues are 
continually giving utterance to extreme folly and wickedness! Now, 
when all our conversation comes to be laid open before an as- 
sembled universe, in the day of judgment, shall we not be greatly 
ashamed ? 

Let my readers suppose, that a stenographer had secretly attend- 
ed every one of us, from the time when we first began to speak un- 
til now, and had noted down every sentence, and every expression, 
which we had ever uttered, and should come into a public assem- 
bly, in our presence, and begin to read tous! Should we not hide 
our heads, each one in his turn, in shame and confusion? What 
then, will be our feelings in the day of judgment? God has noted 
in the book of his remembrance, every sentence, and every ex- 
pression, which we have ever uttered, from the dawn of our exist- 
ence ; and, in the last day, lie will read to us, and cause us to recol- 
lect, in the presence of the assembled universe, all that we have 
ever said, and every word that we have ever uttered! Every foolish 
and vain expression ; every light and trifling discourse ; every profane 
or blasphemous sentence, that mortals have ever suffered to escape 
their lips, must be rehearsed and accounted for in the great day of 
final reckoning. Our Lord declares, that “‘ for every idle word that 
men shall speak, they shall give account thereof in the day of 
judgment. For by thy words thou shalt be justified, and by thy 
words thou shalt be condemned.” Justus. 











For the New-England Telegraph. 


QUESTIONS. 


Mr. Thacher,—If you, or any of your able correspondents, 
through the medium of your invaluable publication, will answer the 
following inquiries, you will, I doubt not, gratify many of your 
readers, and oblige one who has been constant from the begin- 
ning. 

1. Is it desirable for a church to adopt a rule of ethics, as well 
as of doctrine, in the admission of members? 

2. If arule of ethics is adopted, what should be the standard, 
the gospel of Christ, or the doctrine of expediency ? 

3. If the gospel of Christ is to be the standard of ethics in the 
admission of members into the church, is it consistent for a church 
to make a distinction in acknowledged moral evils, admitting those 
who are guilty of one, and excluding those who are guilty of others? 
For instance:—Is it consistent to receive into the church, man- 
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stealers, slave-holders, and freemasons; while rum-sellers, rum- 
drinkers, and Sabbath-breakers are not allowed to enter? Who 
has put into the hands of the church scales, by which to weigh 
moral evils, and determine which shall be tolerated, and which shall 
be repudiated ? 

As the foregoing are questions of vital importance to the best inter- 
ests of Zion; 1 hope, Mr. Editor, that they will receive the atten- 
tion which they deserve. Junius. 











REVIEW. 

Sermons on some of the first principles and Doctrines of true Ree 
ligion: by NATHANAEL EMMONS, D. D. Pastor of the 
Church in Franklin, Mass. 

Doctor Emmons has had published, at different times, six voLumEs or SEr- 
mons, with titles similar to the one prefixed to this review. The first was 
printed by N. & B. Heaton, Wrentham, in 1800, and reprinted by S. T. 
Armstrong, Boston, in 1815. The second and third were printed by Arm- 
strong, in 1812 and 1813. The fourth was printed by Miller and Hutchens, 
Providence, in 1823. The fifth and sixth were printed by Barnum Field & 
Co., Providence, in 1825 and 1826. Beside these volumes, the Doctor has 
had printed a large number of miscellaneous sermons, in single or pamphlet 
form; drawn forth by particular circumstances and occasions, and published, 
from time to time, at the request of hearers. Whatever may be the opinion 
of individuals respecting Dr. Emmons’s theological views ; as a sermonizer, 
he has been admitted, by good judges, to be excelled by few, and perhaps by 
none of the present, or any preceding age, since the days of inspiration. 
Some, indeed, have not hesitated to pronounce the Doctor’s sermons to be 
the most fertile and profitable in religious instruction, of any which are to be 
found in the English language ; and their excellence can certainly be known 
and appreciated by those only who have had opportunity to study and com- 
pare them with others. 

The first discourse, which is said to have distinguished and brought Doc- 
tor Emmons into public notice, is the one on the Dignity or Human Na- 
ture, ‘“‘addressed to the Congregation in'Franklin, upon the occasion of their 
receiving from Dr. Franxuin, the mark of his respect, in a rich Donation 
of Books, appropriated to the use of a Parish Library.’’* This discourse is 
well worthy the occasion on which it was delivered ; and had its Author 
never given another to the public, this alone was sufficient to evince the 
superiority of his intellect, and his knowledge of human nature to far surpass 

* An Anecdote has been related in connection with this transaction, which is worth 

reserving.—After the Town of FRANKLIN was incorporated, receiving its name in 
| nee of the great American Philosopher ; DoctoR FRANKLIN expressed a disposition 
to make them a present, and accordingly addressed the citizens, to know whether they 
would prefer a Church Bell, or a Donation of Books. The good judgment of the peo- 
ple of course determined them to choose the latter. With this preference Dr. FRanK- 


LN most cheerfully complied, at the same time expressing his emer mes that those 
who, as a corporation, had been pleased to assume his name, preferred sense to sound, 
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that of ordinary minds. As a specimen of pure, perspicuous, chastened and 
manly style, it richly deserves a rank with the most valuable of the Classics, 
and will not suffer bya comparison with the best models of English com- 
position. Indeed, the Author, in the production itself, has exemplified as well 
as illustrated the letter and spirit of his text,—‘‘ Show thyself a man.” 

A production, however may be great, without being good. Many men of 
the first order of talents, and the richest stores of human learning, have ex- 
pended their time and strength in sowing the seeds of mischief. It has not 
been their, great object to raise mankind to the proper dignity of human na- 
ture ; but to degrade them, as nearly as possible, to a level with the beasts 
that perish. They have been mighty to pull down, destroy, and lay waste, 
and have left upon their works the impress of a giant’s strength ; but, in 
the effects of their labor, there has been nothing which a rational being 
ought to look upon with complacency, or class with any other than the de- 
vastations of the great enemy of all righteousness. It is easy to conceive, 
that Dr. Emmons might have shown his strength and rendered himself 
equally conspicuous with Hume, Bolingbroke, Voltaire and other distinguish- 
ed infidels, who had set him an example of power, but not of excellence, by 
engaging in the same work, and using the energies of his mind to over- 





throw and bring into contempt those great doctrines of grace which he has 
done so much to establish and defend. But,‘ by the grace of God he is 
what he is;’ and has been enabled and disposed to do what he has done. 
God was pleased to raise him up a light to the church, and will doubtless 
make his mighty labors a blessing to subsequent ages, which, it is to be fear- 
ed, but few of his own generation have discrimation and moral virtue enough 
to appreciate. The purity of sentiment, and the excellence of Christian 
morality, which run through all his discourses ; add a peculiar lustre to what 
may be termed their natural excellence, and render them indeed “ like ap- 
ples of gold in pictures of silver.” 

The ship-wright first constructs a model of his bark, and then begins to 
build. I have selected this Sermon in the volumes before me, as a kind of 
sampler for all the others; not because the others are moulded precisely ac- 
cording to the method of this, but because of its distinguishing characteris- 
tics. Had Doctor Emmons written this sermon the first of all, with a dis- 
tinct view of raising in it a standard of excellence for his subsequent labors ; 
it is difficult to conceive how he could have been more successful in forming 
his plan, or have more thoroughly trodden the path which he has marked 
out. It is true, that tae discourse was prepared with a distinet view of fur- 
nishing some plain hints and profitable directions in the use of a Public 
Library ; but it was impossible that the subject chosen, and treated in the 
masterly manner in which we find it, should not take a much wider scope, 
and lay out work for the writer as well as the reader, and for the preacher, as 
well as the hearer. 

“The subject of this discourse, as I have already intimated, is, “rae pie- 
Nity oF MAN.” This, the author considers to be in accordance “ with the 
spirit and intention of the text,” which, after a concise but pertinent intro- 
duction, he places distinctly before the minds of his hearers; and says, “ J 
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hope the observations which shall be made upon this subject, will do honor 
to our nature in one view, and pour contempt upon it in another, and so lead 
us all into a clear and just apprehension of ourselves, which is the most use- 
ful,as well as the most rare and high attainment in knowledge.” This sub- 
ject is pursued in such a manner, as to render the discourse replete with the 
most profitable instruction, and peculiarly adapted to make the reader see 
and feel the great end for which he was created. In order to apprehend its 
intrinsic merits, it ought to be read and studied as a whole ; but the limits 
of this review will suffer me to give no more than a syllabus, and two or 
three extracts. 

After briefly speaking of the dignity of man as it “ appears from his bear- 
ing the image of his Maker;” the author eloquently touches upon the sub- 
ject of his immortality. The following extract contains the weight of a 
volume, and can but move and affect the minds of those, who are in any de- 
gree sensible, that they are candidates for eternity. 


I i ee ee 
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“* Gop, has, besides, instamped a dignity upon man by giving him not on- 
ly a rational, but an immortal existence. The soul, which is properly the 
man, shall survive the body and live forever. This might be argued from 
the nature, the capacity, and the desires of the human mind, and from the 
authority of the wiser Heathens, who have generally supposed the soul to 
be a spirituaf and immortal principle in man. But, since the Heathen mor- 
alists might derive their opinion from a higher source than the light of na- 
ture, and since every created object necessarily and solely depends, for con- 
tinued existence, upon the will of the Creator; we choose to rest the evi- 
dence of this point upon the authority of the sacred Oracles. Here indeed 
we find the immortality of the soul sufficiently established. Solomon saith, 
‘ Who knoweth the spirit of man that goeth upward, and the spirit of the 
beast that goeth downward to the earth?’ And, in another place, after de- 
scribing the frailty and mortality of the body, he adds, ‘ Then shall the dust 
return to the earth as it was, and the spirit shall return unto God who gave 
it.” Agreeably to this, our Lord declares that men are able to kill the body, 
but are not able to kill the soul. And God has told us that he will, at the 
last day, separate the righteous from the wicked, and fix the latter in a mis- 
erable, but the former in a blessed immortality. -Hence immortality appears 
to be the common property and dignity of the human kind. 

“ The creatures and objects, with which we are now surrounded, have but 
ashort and momentary being. One species of insects, we are told, begin 
and end their existence in twenty-four hours. Others live and flutter a few 
hours longer, and then drop into their primitive dust. The larger animals, 
which people the air, the earth, and the sea do, day after day, in a thick and 
constant succession, die and dissolve in their own elements. And even the 
whole material system will, after a few ages, either by the immediate hand 
of God, or by the gradual operation of the laws of nature, be rolled together 
as a scroll, and tumbled into one vast and promiscuous ruin. But we shall 
survive all these ruins and ravages of time, and live the constant spectators 
of the successive scenes of eternity. And this renders us infinitely superi- 
or, in point of dignity and importance, to all the objects and creatures, whose 
existence expires with time.” 


Another view, which is taken of the subject, in the following paragraph, 
may perhaps suggest to the mind of the reader, some new ideas respecting 
the incarnation of Christ. 


“‘ The dignity of man also appears, from the great attention and regard, 
which God hath paid to him. God indeed tekes care of all his creatures, 
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and his tender mercies are over all his works: but man has always been the 
favorite child of Providence. God before he brought him into being, provi- 
ded a large and beautiful world for his habitation ; and ever since the day of 
his creation, he has commanded all nature to contribute to his support and 
happiness. For his good, he has appointed the sun to rule the day, and the 
moon to rule the night. Into his bosom, he has ordered the earth and the 
sea to pour all their rich and copious blessings. And for his use and com- 
fort, he has given the fowls of the mountains, the beasts of the forests, and 
the cattle upon a thousand hills. He has also given his Angels charge over 
him, to keep him in all his ways. Accordingly they have appeared from 
time to time, to instruct him in duty, to deliver him from danger, to bring 
him good tidings, to attend his dissolution, and to convey his departing spirit 
to the mansions of rest. But the most distinguishing and most astonishing 
display of the divine mercy, is the incarnation and death of the Son of God 
for the salvation of man. By the incarnation of Christ, our nature was uni- 
ted with the divine, and the dignity of man with the dignity of Christ. 
Hence all the sufferings, which Christ hath endured on earth, and all the 
honors, which he hath received in heaven, have displayed the dignity of man. 
And for the same reason, the dignity of man will be eternally rising, with 
the rising honor and dignity of Christ.” 





After this general view of the subject, as here presented, the discourse 
proceeds to treat, at some length, upon the following particulars :—‘‘ First, 
Man hath a capacity for constant and perpetual progression in knowledge.” 


—‘‘ Secondly, Man hath a capacity for holiness as well as knowledge.’’"— 
“‘ Thirdly, Man hath a capacity for happiness, equal to his capacity for holi- 
ness and knowledge.’’ To all which is ‘added :— 


“Fourthly, That man hath a capacity for great and noble actions. Of this, 
we might find numerous monuments, if we had time to survey the land of 
Shinar, where Babel, Babylon, and Nineveh stood; or the land of Egypt, 
where so many grand and costly pyramids, tombs, and temples were erect- 
ed; or the famous cities of Greece and of Rome, where the nobler efforts of 
human power and genius, have been still more amply displayed. But, the 
bounds of this discourse will allow us only to mention a few individuals of 
our race, who, by their great and noble exertions, have done honor to human 
nature. Noah, the second father of mankind, saved the world from total ex- 
tinction. Joseph preserved two nations from temporal ruin. Moses deliy- 
ered the people of God from the house of bondage, and led them through 
hosts of enemies, and seas of blood to the land of promise. David settled 
the kingdom of Israel in peace ; and Solomon raised it to the summit of na- 
tional glory. Paul,in spite of pagan superstition, laws and learning, estab- 
lished Christianity in the heathen world. Luther, by the tongue and pen of 
controversy, brought about a great and glorious revolution in the Christian 
church. Newton, by his discoveries in the material, and Locke, by his dis- 
coveries in the intellectual world, have enlarged the boundaries of human 
knowledge, and of human happiness. And, to name no more, Franklin in 
the cabinet, and Washington in the field, have given independence and 
peace to America. But greater things than these remain to be done. The 
kingdom of Antichrist is to be destroyed, the Mahomedans are to be subdu- 
ed, the Jews are to be restored, the barbarous nations are to be civilized, the 
gospel is to be preached to all nations, and the whole face of things in this 
world, is to be beautifully and gloriously changed. These things are to be 
done by the instrumentality of man. And by these, his capacity for great 
and noble actions, will be still more illustriously displayed. Thus the im- 
age, which man bears of his Maker, the immortal spirit which resides with- 
in him, the distinguishing favors which he has received from the Father of 
mercies, and all his noble powers and faculties, unite to stamp a dignity up- 
on his nature, and raise him high in the scale of being.” 
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The deductions which flow from the subject, as treated in the body of the 
discourse, are of vast weight and importance, and were peculiarly adapted 
to the occasion on which it was delivered. The first I will transcribe at 
length, and merely state the heads of the others. 


“First, We may justly infer from the nature and dignity of man, that we 
are under indispensable obligations to religion. Our moral obligations to re- 
ligion are interwoven with the first principles of our nature. Our minds 
are so framed, that we are capable of knowing, of loving, and of serving our 
Creator; and this lays us under moral obligation to worship and obey him. 
Nor is there one of our race, who is incapable of feeling his moral obliga- 
tions to religion. Only draw the character of the Supreme Being, and de- 
scribe his power, wisdom, goodness, justice, and mercy, before the most ig- 
norant and uncultivated savage ; and, as soon as he understands the charac- 
ter of God, he will fee! that he ought, that he is morally obliged to love and 
obey the great Parent of all. He will feel himself under the same moral ob- 
ligation to pay religious homage to God, as to speak the truth, or to do jus- 
tice to man. Every man in the world is capable of seeing that the worship 
of God is a reasonable service. Religion therefore takes its rise and obliga- 
tion not from the laws of politicians, nor from the ignorance and supersti- 
tion of priests; but from the immutable laws of nature, and the frame and. 
constitution of the human mind. Hence itis utterly impossible for men 
wholly to eradicate from their minds all sense of moral obligation to religion, 
so long as they remain moral agents, and are possessed of common sense. 

‘* And, as man is formed for religion, so religion is the ornament and per- 
fection of his nature. The manof religion is, in every supposable situation, 
the man of dignity. Pain, poverty, misfortune, sickness and death, may in- 
deed veil, but they cannot destroy his dignity, which sometimes shines with 
more resplendent glory, under all these ills and clouds of life. While the 
soul is in health and prosperity ; while the mind is warmed with holy and 
religious affections, the man appears with dignity, whether he is in pain, or 
in sickness, or even in the agonies of death. But, atheism and infidelity, 
with their evil offspring, serve more than all other causes put together, to 
defile the nature, and sink the dignity of man. This appears from the black 
description, which the great apostle Paul has drawn of those nations, who 
liked not to retain God in their knowledge. ‘They changed the glory of the 
uncorruptible God into an image made like to corruptible man, and to birds, 
and to four-footed beasts, and creeping things. They changed the truth of 
God into a lie, and worshipped and served the creature more than the Crea- 
tor. They dishonored their own bodies by the most mean and infamous vi- 
ces. And they became of a reprobate mind, being filled with all unrighte- 
ousness, fornication, covetousness, maliciousness, full of envy, murder, de- 
bate, deceit, malignity ; whisperers, backbiters, haters of God, despiteful, 
proud ; boasters, inventors of evil things, disobedient to parents, without un- 
derstanding, covenant breakers, without natural affection, implacable, unmer- 
ciful.’ These are things which defile the nature, and degrade the dignity of 
man. 

‘And these too, are prejudicial to all learning and mental improvements. 
These debilitate the mind, cloud the imagination, and cramp all the noble 
powers and faculties of the soul. These degraded the Alexanders, the Pom- 
peys, and the Cesars of the world, below the human kind. Had they been 
influenced by truly virtuous and religious motives, their great exertions 
would have done honor to human nature, but now they have stained the glo- 
ry of all flesh. Nay, even a declension in religion hath left indelible stains 
upon the brightest characters recorded in sacred story ; I mean Noah, David, 
and Solomon. Solomon was at the height of his glory, when at the height 
of religion; but when he declined into vice and idolatry, he fell into shame 
and disgrace, and lost that dignity, which had filled the world with his fame. 
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‘* Now there is nothing that can wipe off from human nature these blem- 
ishes, and restore the dignity of man, but true religion. That charity which 
seeketh not her own, that love which is the fulfilling of the law, is the es- 
sence of religion and the bond of perfection. This cures the mind of athe- 
ism, infidelity and vice, this fills the soul with noble views and sentiments, 
and directs all its powers and faculties to their proper use and end. This 
exalts the dignity of human nature, and spreads the greatest glory around 
any human character. This rendered Noah superior to Nimrod, Moses su- 
perior to Pharaoh, David superior to Saul, Solomon superior to Socrates, 
Daniel superior to the wise men of Babylon, and Paul superior to Plato, and 
all the sages of the pagan world. ‘ Happy is the man who findeth religion: 
For the merchandise of it is better than the merchandise of silver, and the 
gain thereof than fine gold. She is more precious than rubies; and all the 
things thou canst desire, are not to be comparedto her. Length of days are 
in her right hand ; and in her left hand, riches and honor. Her ways are 
ways of pleasantness, and all her paths are peace. She is a tree of life to 
them that lay hold upon her; and happy is the man that retaineth her.’ 
Let us all then put on this rich and beautiful ornament and shew ourselves 
men.” 





** Secondly, This subject may help us to ascertain the only proper and im- 
mutable boundaries of human knowledge.’’—‘* Thirdly, This subject gives 
us reason to suppose, that men, in the present state, may carry their re- 
searches into the works of nature, much further than they have ever yet car- 
ried them.” —“* Fourthly, The observations, which have been made upon the 
noble powers and capacities of the human mind, may embolden the sons of 
science to aim to be originals.’’—“ Fifthly, What has been said concerning 
the nature and dignity of man, shows us, that we are under indispensable 
obligations to cultivate and improve our minds in all the branches of human 
knowledge.” These deductions are carried out with great force and pun- 
gency ; and then the sermon is concluded with such application as might most 
naturally be expected from both the subject and the occasion. The follow- 
ing plain and important directions, in relation to reading and study, I cannot 
forbear to place before my readers. 


‘** There are three grand sources of knowledge before you, nature, men, 
and books. Attentively read each of these great volumes. 

** Read nature, which is truly an original author. King David, studying 
this large and instructive volume, which filled his mind with the noblest 
views and sentiments, broke forth in a rapture of praise, ‘The heavens de- 
clare the glory of God; and the firmament sheweth his handy work. Day 
unto day uttereth speech, and night unto night sheweth knowledge. 

‘‘ Read men, ‘ for as in water face answereth to face, so the heart of man 
to man.’ This volume David perused and digested in the court and camp of 
Saul, where human nature, with, and without a veil, was very visible to his 
critical and discerning eye. 

‘* But the design of this discourse more directly leads me to urge the read- 
ing of books in particular. These are a grand magazine of knowledge, and 
contain the learning and wisdom of ages. But, you must know, that books 
are a peculiar fountain, from whence may be drawn either sweet waters or 
bitter, the waters of life, or the waters of death. For this reason, you will 
allow me here to advise you, to take heed how you read. 

‘“ And, in the first place, read with caution. A person may be undone by 
a single volume. Nothing contains such secret and fatal poison as books. 
Though they profess a kind and friendly intention, yet they often ‘bite like a 
serpent and sting like an adder.’ Be careful what books you read. There 
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are many, which the young and inexperienced at least, should totally avoid, 
In this particular, if you are wise, and faithful to yourselves, you will en- 
deavor to obtain and follow good advice. 

** Read with judgment. This is, in every view, indispensably necessary, 
in order to read to advantuge. This will enable you to discover and ascer- 
tain the main object of your author, which will be a key to all he says in the 
various parts and branches of his subject. This will help you to distinguish 
truth from error, good sentiments from bad, and sound reasoning and strict 
demonstration, from mere conjectures and bold assertions. But if you read 
without judgment, you will be in danger of imbibing error as well as truth, 
of always believing the last author you read, and of never having any fixed 
and setiled sentiment of your own. 

“ Read for use and not for amusement. The time is worse than thrown 
away, which is spent in reading for amusement, without any particular end 
or object in view. We should be careful how we take up a book, especially, 
if it be an entertaining one, with which we have no particular concern; for 
it will require a considerable effort of the mind to throw it aside, and if we 
do not throw it aside it will steal away our time, and prevent our being bet- 
ter employed. Almost any book, if read for use, may be of advantage. We 
may read amusing, and, even corrupting books to advantage, if we read 
them in order to make a good use of them. The bee can suck honey from 
the same flowers, from which other insects suck poison. But we may read 
all our lives to very little purpose, if we read every book which happens to 
fall in our way for amusement and not for use. Weshould always read with 
reference, either to our own particular profession, or to the particular state 
and situation of our own minds. When we read with either of these ob- 
jects in view, we shall be apt both to understand and digest what we read. 
There is great and singular advantage in reading proper books at a proper 
time, when we really stand in need of them. This is of the same happy 
tendency, as eating and drinking at the proper seasons, when it serves to 
nourish and strengthen, instead of clogging and surfeiting the body. 

* Read with patience. Many authors are both prolix and obscure in con- 
veying their ideas; and after all, have much more chaff than wheat in their 
writings. In reading such, we must go over a great deal of ground in order 
to reap a small harvest of ideas. Itis difficult, however, for any man to 
treat any subject in a method entirely new. We must expect therefore to 
find many common and familiar thoughts in every author, which we must 
patiently read, if we would properly come at those which are more new, en- 
tertaining, and instructive. And for this reason it is generally best perhaps, 
if authors are of any tolerable size, to read them through, with patience and 
attention. This is but justice to them, and prudence to ourselves. 

“‘ Read with confidence: In our first essays after knowledge, we are oblig- 
ed, by the laws of our nature to depend upon the assistance and instruction 
of others, and in consequence of this, we are apt to feel, through life, too 
great a sense of our own weakness and imbecility, and to despair of going 
a step further than we are led. This, however, is very unfriendly to all im- 
provement by reading. We ought therefore to feel that we are men, and 
place a proper degree of confidence in our own strength and judgment. We 
ought to fix it in our minds that we are capable of improvement. Such a 
confidence in ourselves as this, will embolden us to read with a view not on- 
ly of understanding, but of improving upon the authors we read. Very 
few authors have exhausted the subjects upon which they have treated, and 
therefore have generally left us ample room to improve upon what they have 
written. And by reading with this view, if we fail of improving upon those 
we read, we shall, however, more clearly and fully understand their meaning, 
and more thoroughly make their ideas and sentiments our own. 

Yet at the same time, every one should read with humility. Reading, 
more than any other method of improvement, is apt to puffup the mind with 
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pride and self-conceit. For, persons of reading are very prone to estimate 
their knowledge more according to the number of books which they have 
read, than according to the number of ideas which they have collected and 
digested. And so are ready to imagine, that they have engrossed to them- 
selves all knowledge ; though, in reality, they have not read enough to learn 
their own ignorance. This should teach us to take the Poet's advice. 





«¢¢ A little learning is a dangerous thing : 
Drink deep, or taste not the Pierian spring. 
There shallow draughts intoxicate the brain ; 
And drinking largely sobers us again,’ ” 


“Nor is pednatry peculiar to those only, who begin to read and study late 
in life; for it is too often found among those, who have enjoyed a regular 
and liberal education. Do not physicians and attorneys, by reading a few 
books in divinity, sometimes fancy themselves masters of that sacred and 
sublime science? And, on the other extreme, do not divines, by reading a 
few books in law and physic, sometimes fancy themselves masters of those 
two learned professions? But this is rank pedantry. It is an easy matter 
to gain a superficial acquaintance with the general objects of science ; but it 
is a laborious task to acquire a deep and thorough acquaintance with any sin- 
gle branch of knowledge. It is easy to know something about every thing : 
but it is difficult to know every thing about any thing. If men of reading 
would collect the whole stock of their knowledge, and the whole force of 
their genius more to.a point, and aim to be complete masters of their own 
professions ; they would become at once, much less pedantic, and much more 
useful to the world. Many men of real abilities and learning, have defeat- 
ed their own usefulness, by attempting to know, and to do too much. 

“Tn the last placeyread prayerfully. ‘ If any of you lack wisdom, says the 
apostle, let him ask of God that giveth to all men liberally, and upbraideth 
not; and it shall be given him.’ This Solomon found to be true, by happy 
experience. ‘In Gibeonthe Lord appeared to Solomon in a dream by night; 
and God said, ask what I shall give thee. And Solomon said, Thou hast 
shewed unto thy servant David my father great mercy according as he walk- 
ed before thee in truth, and in righteousness, and in uprightness of heart 
with thee ; and thou hast kept for him this great kindness that thou hast 
given him a son to sit on his throne, as it isthisday. And now, O Lord my 
God, thou hast made thy servant king instead of David my father; and I 
am but a child ; I know not how to go out or come in. And thy servant is in 
the midst of thy people which thou hast chosen; a great people that cannot 
be numbered nor counted for multitude. Give therefore thy servant an un- 
derstanding heart ; to judge thy people, that I may discern between good and 
bad: for who is able to judge this thy so great a people? And the speech 
pleased the Lord,'that Solomon had asked this thing. And God said unto him, 
because thou hast asked this thing, and hast not asked for thyself long life ; 
neither hast asked riches for thyself, nor hast asked the life of thine ene- 
mies, but hast asked for thyself understanding to discern judgment; behold, 
I have done according tothy words: lo, I have given thee a wise and under- 
standing heart.’ It was Dr. Doddridge, I think, who never used to take up 
a new book to read, without an ejaculatory prayer for divine influence and 
direction. This example is worthy of universal imitation. Let us there- 
fore always accompany our essays after knowledge with a humble and prayer- 
ful spirit; and then we may hope to read and study with safety and suc- 
cess.” 


As Dr. Emmons has distinguished himself for neatness, purity, perspicu- 
ity and precision of style; so he has been not less remarkable for the co- 
gency and conclusiveness of his reasoning, and the felicitous manner in 
which he has been able to shed an abundance of light upon what have been 
often termed the most abstruse, difficult and knotty subjects in divinity. He 
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has seldom if ever failed to make himself understood ; and his most saga- 
cious and subtle opposers have been constrained to acknowledge, that, if, in 
any instances they were to admit his premises, they must, as a matter of 
course, be obliged to admit his conclusions. One of the noblest and sound- 
est specimens of perfect logic, which has ever yet been exhibited on any 
moral subject, may be found in the first sermon of his first volume, ‘ on the 
Being and Perfections of God.”’ It presents a chain of reasoning, which no 
infidel can either break or refute ; and skeptics must deny not only first 
principles, but the dictates of common sense, in order to avoid the position 
which he has demonstrated. Indeed, no infidel, to my knowledge, has ever 
attempted to assail the Doctor's arguments on that subject; and notwith- 
standing their blustering appeals to reason, they may be safely challenged 
to point out wherein he has failed to establish the main positions at which 
he has aimed. 

Dr. Emmons has been charged with monotony of method, and it has 
sometimes been sneeringly affirmed, that all his sermons have been cast in 
precisely the same mould. Such remarks, however, must have been made 
either by those who were not sufficiently acquainted with the Doctor’s writ- 
ings to render them competent judges, or else by those who were so blinded 
by prejudice as to render them incapable of judging with candor. It is true, 
the sermons of Dr. Emmons are, in one view, uniform in method ; because 
they all seem to be formed according to rule, and more especially according 
to a previous and perfect plan. This must be true of every minister, who 
has rendered himseif “a workman that needeth not to be ashamed.” It is 
not true, however, that the Doctor's method of sermonizing is monotonous. 
Those who have thoroughly examined his works with any degree of candor, 
must be constrained to admit, that he has exhibited a variety in uniformity, 
both agreeable and interesting, and to a degree which has been attained by 
scarcely any other writer of the age. 

I cannot bring this review to a close, without giving place to the senti- 
ments of an elegant writer on this very subject, and of one too, who was 
himself a judge. I refer to the late Samvet Wue tp tey, V. D. M., of the 
city of New York. ‘I shall not,’ says Whelpley, “ pronounce on the pe- 
culiar opinions of Emmons. Whether they are correct or not, I leave to 
the decisions of that day which shall rectify every error, and bring truth to 
light. But they are surely not of a nature which ought to interfere with 
Christian fellowship and communion. But Emmons, regarded as a sermon- 
izer, is surpassed by few writers of that class, either living or dead; and few 
sermons, considered in all respects, are superior to his. His subjects, gen- 
erally important, are judiciously selected, and skilfully raised out of an ap- 
propriate text. His sermons are read with ease and pleasure: with pleas- 
ure, because his object is perfectly obvious, his conceptions clear, and his ar- 
rangement natural and luminous; and with ease, because short, and always 
rapidly progressing. « 

‘ Semper festinat ad eventum.”’ 


“Emmons is an original of the noblest class, and certainly one of the 
most decided character. No candid reader, who reads for instruction, is dis- 
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appointed, or rises from the perusal of one of his sermons without some ben- 
efit. His sermons generally indicate extensive knowledge and acuteness of 
judgment. His style is neat, appropriate, pure, and correct, though less el- 
egant and splendid than that of Hall, and less easy and graceful, perhaps, 
than that of Jay. In fervency and pathos, we may have some in our own 
country who excel him; and his sermons are, perhaps, too didactic—too 





much the essay, and not sufficiently the popular address, to answer, in the 
best manner, all the ends of preaching. With less of the flowers of May, or 
fruits of October, than some others, his sermons may be compared to the 
meridian hour of a clear day in June, when the sun puts forth his strength, 
the summer displays her maturity, and vegetation all her energy. 

“The reader of Emmons’s Sermons is like one passing over an extensive 
and well-cultivated farm; the fences are substantial and erect; the fields are 
verdant, square, and regular, not Triangular; the meadows are separated 
from the woodlands, and the pastures from the tillage : the mansion-house is 
not lofty, but neat and spacious, and speaks itself the seat of wealth, but not 
of dissipation—of happiness, but not of ambition. The prospects are diver- 
sified with hills and valleys, and enriched with springs and rivulets. 

** The audiences who heard Emmons have heard more truth, and are bet- 
ter instructed, waving all peculiar and discriminating points, than those who 
heard Davies, or Weatherspoon ; and trusting that time will cure prejudices, 
and assured that selfishness will soon yield the ground to a benevolence 
purely disinterested, I frankly declare, that I would as leave be thought the 
writer of the Sermons of Emmons, as of Watts or Baxter, Hall or Fuller, 
Sherlock or Tillotson, Saurin or Claude, Bossuet or Bourdaloue.”’ 

Let any one be induced to read the foregoing extract, and then impartial- 
ly examine the works to which it refers, and he will be constrained to admit, 
that one writer, at least, has had the ingenuousness to treat Emmons with 
candor. 

As some have been disposed to charge the Author of these Sermons with 
want of variety in matter as well as in manner, I shall subjoin a catalogue 
of his subjects, contained in five volumes, passing by the one which is filled 
with miscellaneous or occasional discourses; and then, in view of facts, I 


shall leave my readers to judge for themselves. 


Votume I.:—1. On the being and perfections of God. 2. The plenary In- 
spiration of the Scriptures. 3. The essential and immutable difference 
between Right and Wrong. 4. On the Doctrine of the Trinity. 5. Af- 
fections essential to the Moral Perfection of the Deity. 6. The Glory of 
God illustrated. 7. The Testimony of Christ to his own Divinity. 8. 
On Conscience. 9. Man’s Activity and Dependence illustrated and rec- 
onciled. 10. The same Subject continued. 11. Love the Essence of 
Obedience. 12. The primitive Rectitude of Adam. 13. On Original 
Sin. 14. The Nature, Extent, and Influence of the Moral Depravity of 
of Sinners. 15. On the special and irresistible Grace of God in the Con- 
version of Sinners. 16. The divine Conduct, in the Reprobation of in- 
corrigible Sinners, both illustrated and justified. 17. On the Unpardon- 
able Sin. 18. The true Character of good Men delineated. 19. The 
same Subject continued. 20. The proper design and Energy of Prayer. 
21. On the Justification of Believers. 
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Votume II.:—1. The true God is to be worshiped, as existing in three 
Persons. 2. Human and divine agency inseparably connected. 8. Men 
have a natural, but not a moral power, to prevent what God has decreed. 
4. The Scripture account of the Devil ought to be believed. 5. The ex- 
hibition of Christ tries the human heart.- 6. God loves those who love 
him. 7. Christ will reject mercenary followers. 8. Men have no right 
to mistake the nature of their Moral Exercises. 9. The nature of Re- 
generation. 10. Itis the duty of Sinners to make thema New Heart. 
11. The treasures of a good and evil Heart. 12. The keeping of the 
Heart a practicable and important duty. 13. The forgiveness of sins on- 
ly for Christ’s sake. 14. The necessity of Zeal in maintaining Divine 
Institutions. 15. Selfishness the Essence of Depravity. 16. The order 
of gracious Exercises in the Renewed Heart. 17. On the growth of 
Grace. 18. On the nature and necessity of Humility. 19. Great men 
the Servants of God.—(Preached on the occasion of the death of General 
Washington, Jan. 30th, 1300.) 20. On true Submission to God.—(Occa- 
sioned by the death of Deacon Robert Gilmore. 21. Constant preparations 
making for the Day of Judgment. 


Vorume III.:—(Occasional discourses.) 


Votume IV.:—1 The Sabbath. 2. Prophecy. 3. Heresies. 4. Rational 
Preaching. 5. The moral rectitude of God. 6. The goodness of God. 
7. Divine Providence. 8. The revealed Will of God the only rule of du- 
ty. 9. The Supreme Being the only proper object of Religious Worship. 
10. The Humanity of Jesus Christ. 11. The Resurrection of Jesus 
Christ. 12. Neutrality respecting Jesus Christ impossible. 13. Sinners 
destroy themselves by their own blindness. 14. The plea of Sinners 
against Endless Punishment. 15. The excuse of Sinners their Condem- 
nation. 16. The happiness of Self-Denial. 17. The nature and effect of 
Divine teaching. 18. The peculiar spirit of Christians. 19. The Doc- 
trine of Justification through the Atonement. 20. Holy Obedience the 
only title to eternal life. 21. The Joy of a Clear Conscience. 22. The 
Faith of Miracles. 23. Feeble Christians. 24. Contentment. 25. Per- 
fect Holiness in this life the duty of Christians. 26. The moral imper- 
fection of Christians their greatest Burden. 27. The Living go to the 
Dead. 28. The Final Harvest. ‘ 


Votume V.:—1. The dispersion at Babel. 2. The hopeless state of the 
Heathen. 3. The conversion of the Jews. 4. The parental government 
of a Family. 5. The reason annexed to the Second Commandment. 6. 
A public profession of Religion. 7. Saints desire to see the beauty of the 
Lord. 8. Nature aad effects of walking with God. 9. The trial of 
Abraham. 10. The prayer of Moses. 11. Sin. 12. Native depravity. 
13. The Deceitfulness of the human heart. 14. God knows the hearts 
of Sinners. 15. The holiness of God binds men to be holy. 16. Sin- 
ners vainly attempt to dissolve their obligations. 17. Giving the heart to 
God a reasonable duty. 18. The tendency of the gospel to enlarge the 
heart. 19. Prayer of saints for the constant exercise of Holy Affections. 
20. The crucified Malefactors. 


Votume VI.:—1. Faithful ministers avow their Religious Sentiments. 2. 
The right of private Judgment. 3. True knowledge the foundation of 
true love. 4. The work of creation. 5. God most fully displays his glory 
on earth. 6. The sovereignty of God in the formation of man. 7. A 
warning to youth. 8. Death in the midst of life. 9. God hates sinners. 
10. The Vindictive Justice of God. 11. The doctrine of the Trinity. 
12. The necessity of the atonement. 13. The Mosaic dispensation abol- 
ished by the Christian dispensation. 14. Disinterested Benevolence. 15. 
The Reward of Moses. 16. The Death of Sinners not pleasing to God. 
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17. Saints desire God to punish sinners. 18. The perdition of Judas. 
19. The Song of Heaven. 20. Reflections of Sinners in Hell. 21. Con- 
stant joy in God the duty of Christians. 22. Divine Agency. 23. The 
blessedness of God. 


Now let any one merely glance at this collection of subjects, and he must 


be extremely biassed by prejudice not to admit both their variety and their dis- 
tinctness. But, those who have been in possession of his volumes, have seen 
the greater part of his pamphlets, and have had access to his manuscripts, 
can bear testimony, that probably no Divine in New-England has ever, to 
such an extent, brought from his treasures things new and old, and exhibited 
such a great and interesting variety in his preaching, as Dr. Emmons. 

It must be gratifying to the friends of truth to learn, that arrangements 
are now making to reprint, in systematic course, the entire published works 
of Dr. Emmons, together with the addition of about as much matter, in Ser- 
mons, Essays and Dissertations, as has already passed through the Press. It 
is earnestly hoped, that the advocates of sound doctrine will accordingly 
avail themselves of the opportunity to come in possession of Dr. Emmons’s 
entire system. If so, they cannot fail to find themselves amply repaid, both 
for the trifling expense of procuring his works, and the labor and time which 
they may spend in studying them. 
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+ @OQOQ«-- 
THE WORN OUT SLAVE. 


A PREACHER travelling through the Southern States, was rowed across a ferry by a 
pious old negro who had labored hard through early manhood and middle age to pur- 
chase freedom for himselfand his wife; and he mourned that old age and loss of strength 
would compel him to leave ail his children in slavery. He laid his hand on his breast, 
and said, “ Master has all my strength, and I have these old bones.” 


His head was white and his eyes were dim, 
And his face was inarked by wo ;— 

The vigor of youth had passed from him, 
And Jabor had bent him low. 


He gave the oars his remnant of strength 
As the shallop left the shore— 

And he told his tale of grief at Jength, 
Ere the stream was ferried o’er. 


He looked on one, with his eyes’ dim ray, 
That he ne’er shall see again, 

Uatil the break of endless day 
Far beyond a tyrant’s reign. 


“ Master” he said, “ you’re a child of God, 
His seal is upon your face ; 

Poor negro has felt his chast’ning rod, 
And gloried too in his grace. 
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“ The sun that rose upon the master’s morn 
Rejoiced o’er a freeborn babe— 

Bat the light that broke when I was born, 
Looked down on a fetter’d slave. 


“ T grew Apace to my bitter lot, 


Too soon felt my heavy chain— 
And often I cried, Oh why will not 
Earth take back her child again ? 


“ ] thought, perhaps, if I bent to toil, 
That heaven might let me see 

A day in wkich I could tread the soil 
Aud breath the air of the free. 


“T toiled at morn and I toiled at eve, 
And I toiled in the mid-day sun,— 

I rested not when they gave me leave, 
And said that my work was done. 


“J yielded not to summer’s heat, 
Nor turned from the winter’s frost, 

Nor sheltered myself from storms that beat— 
Lest a copper should be lost. 


«1 paid for myself, I have paid for my wife— 
But our sands are nearly ran— 

And the freedom I’ve bought at the end of life 
Would have come with my setting sun.” 


He smote his breast with his eyes on high, 
In a voice of subdued tones 

Said—“ Master has all my strength, and I 
Have nothing but these old bones. 


“Time adds a weight to each month that rolls ; 
We soon shall rest in our graves ; 

We trust in Christ to receive our souls— 
But WE LEAVE OUR CHILDREN SLAVES !” 








INTEMPERANCE. 

An Acrostic. 
Watch yonder wretch—mark well his haggard face, 
His tatter’d garments, and his tottering pace : 
In every feature vice and dark despair 
Securely reign, and penury and care. 
Keen are his wants, and justice round him throws 
Endless confusion and a cloud of woes. 
You ask what dire calamity is this, 


Which blights so cruelly his health and bliss ? 

He isa drunkard. Alcohol hath found 

In him a victim—and his soul is bound 

Soon as the demon his fell torch illumes. 

Kindled within, the fatal fire consumes ; 

Each comfort flies at his approach ; and fade 
Youth, strength, and virtuc, ‘neath his Upas shade. 





